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Guae foe 1S FONZ’s 10th ce National ZooFari gala, an event that Kes 
grown from a small supper party for a few hundred people to a dining and enter- 


- tainment extravaganza for nearly 2 ,000. Likewise, the proceeds from the benefit 


have grown from a few thousand dollars i in the early years to more than $160,000 


in 1992. But the real measure of this. fundraiser’s success is not how many people 


attend, or even how much money is raised. Instead, success is measured by the re- 
sults that are seen every day at the National Zoo. And by this accounting, a. 


_ is a great event indeed. 


In major projects in 1992, for i instance, Fookea provided: 
$75,280 for the Cheetah Conservation Station graphics and 
landscaping, and for the acquisition of cheetahs and Grevy’s zebras; 
© $48,000 in matching funds for the Reptile Discovery Center; 
e $35, 000 for fish, plants, and banners for Amazonia; and 
e $8,000 for creation of the American Indian Heritage Garden and Wk oa 
The benefits of ZooFari will also be felt far into the future in the survival of en- 
dangered species. In 1988, for example, ZooFari funds were used to bring a pair of 


rare and endangered Komodo dragons to the Zoo. Last ae ZooFari funds were 


used to buy an incubator for the 
pair’s first successful clutch of eggs. 
As a result, 13 dragons hatched here — 
this past September—the first ever 
outside their native Indonesia! Simi- 
larly, ZooFari funds paid for Shan- 
thi, one of the Zoo’s Asian elephants, 


to travel to a New York zoo to par- 


ticipate in a breeding program. Now, 
Shanthi is pregnant and, if all goes 
well, an elephant calf will be born at 
the end of this year. 

Everyone who participates in Zoo- 
Fari, from the people who buy tick- SAWS : 
ets and the volunteers who make the Detail of Orangs by Jane W. Gaston. 
party possible to the restaurateurs 
who serve food and the corporations that donate goods and services, can take 
credit for these achievements at the Zoo. All can feel good knowing that they have 
made a real difference to their Zoo and to the future of the world’s wildlife. So, 
please, join us again at this year’s Orang Shebang. 
And, if you’ve never attended ZooFari, come this year and see what you’ve been 
missing: one great party—and a lifetime of pride in the results of your participation. 


LG ge 
Clinton Af Field 
Executive 


Tickets to ZooFari are only $85 for FONZ members. Call 202.332.WILD 
to reserve tickets or for more information. 
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\ Jirtually every Zoo visitor spends some time at the Great Ape House, 
watching, admiring, and thinking about the gorillas and orangutans. Most 


people find it hard to resist trying to engage these animals in some sort of inter- 


action, trying to get them to show that they recognize, as we do, our kinship. 


Gorillas and orangutans are not our closest relatives. 
That dubious distinction belongs to the chimpanzees, 
with which we share 98.4 percent of our genes. In fact, 
the genetic evidence suggests that people and chim- 


_panzees (both common chimps and bonobos, or pygmy 


chimps) are more closely related than chimps and goril- 
las are, and orangutans are closer to gorillas, although 
not so close as gorillas and chimps (and people). But the 
differences even then are small: The five species have 
about 95 percent of their genes in common and are fun- 
damentally similar in anatomy, physiology, and some 
basic life history characteristics. 

What then distinguishes the Zoo’s gorillas and 
orangutans? Seen side by side, as in the Zoo, the most 
striking differences between these two species are in fur 
color and size. The red-furred orangutans range in 
weight from 90 to 110 pounds for females, and from 
130 to 200 pounds for males. Black-furred gorillas are 
about twice that size, with females averaging about 200 
pounds, and males ranging from 300 to 400 pounds. 

In the wild, orangutans subsist on a diet of tropical 
fruits, including figs, mangoes, and lychees, supple- 
mented by young leaves, insects, and sometimes eggs 
and small vertebrates. In contrast, gorillas feed primar- 
ily on the leaves and stems of herbs, shrubs, and vines. 

Orangutans spend most of their time high in the trees 
of their tropical rainforest habitat, as this is where most 
fruit is found. They are the only truly arboreal great 
ape, and the largest of all arboreal mammals, well- 
adapted for swinging arm-over-arm from tree to tree— 
a mode of locomotion known as brachiation. The 
gorillas’ great size precludes them from taking to the 
trees very often, although youngsters and lightweight in- 
dividuals climb trees and have been seen brachiating 
from tree to tree. Because they are primarily terrestrial, 
however, gorillas cannot survive in primary forest, 
where little ground vegetation grows beneath the forest 
canopy. Instead, gorillas live in secondary forest with a 
rich understory of plants and shrubs. 

Diet also seems to influence the two species’ social life. 
In general, fruits are too thinly distributed within reason- 
able foraging distances to support groups of animals as 
large as great apes. As a result, orangutans are largely 
solitary, except for mothers and their young and, occa- 
sionally, groups of two or three adolescents who may 
travel together. Adult males and females meet only to 
mate. In contrast, with leaves in abundance in secondary 
forest, gorillas live in stable, relatively permanent groups 


of five to ten or more individuals. An average group in- | 
cludes one adult male—the “silverback”—three adult fe- 
males, and four or five young of varying ages. 

The orangutan’s divergence from the other great apes 
is reflected in its Asian distribution; orangutans are 
found today only on Borneo and in Atjeh, a province of 
northern Sumatra, although they once ranged more 
widely. During the Pleistocene, for instance, orangutans 
lived in China as well as on Java. The orangutans on the 
two islands are distinct subspecies. 

Gorillas, confined to Central Africa, are divided into 
three subspecies, also separated by geographical barri- 
ers. Western lowland gorillas live in parts of 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, Gabon, Congo, 
and Guinea. Eastern lowland gorillas live in eastern 
Zaire. Mountain gorillas live at high altitudes in Zaire, 
Rwanda, and Uganda. 

Wherever they live, gorillas and orangutans are en- 
dangered. Relationships between these great apes and 
the people who share their range have perhaps always 
been uneasy. Orangutans compete with people for 
fruit, and both orangutans and gorillas compete with 
people for habitat. People also kill both orangutans 
and gorillas for raiding human crops and for food. In 
this century, both species also suffered massive losses 
from hunting for sale of skulls and skins, and capture 
for the now-illegal zoo and pet trades. 

While all of these factors have contributed to the 
great apes’ decline, deforestation currently represents 
the greatest threat to their survival in the wild. Both 
orangutans and gorillas are utterly dependent on 
forests, which are being logged and converted to agri- 
culture at an ever-increasing rate to meet the needs of 
burgeoning human populations in Asia and Africa. 
Without urgent and effective conservation programs, 
gorillas and orangutans could soon be extinct. 

The articles that follow show two essential approach- 
es to great ape conservation. Articles by Lisa Stevens 
and Melanie Bond outline how zoos are maintaining vi- 
able populations of gorillas and orangutans to ensure 
the survival of these species outside of their natural 
habitats. And, in a third article, Craig Sholley recounts 
efforts to save mountain gorillas in the wild through a 
program that also provides benefits to people living in 
the gorillas’ range. That this successful program is now 
threatened by civil war in Rwanda serves to underscore 
the importance of zoo conservation programs as a sup- 
plement to protecting animals in the wild. 


ousan Lumpkin 
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hen I think back to my first years at the National Zoo, I can hardly 


believe how far we’ve come in the care, management, and housing of 


our gorillas. In 1978, when I started working here as a keeper, the gorillas 


were kept in barred cages in a cement wing of the Small Mammal House. 


About all that can be said of the facility is that it en- 
abled us to house and feed the animals in a clean envi- 
ronment. Unsure of our new antibiotics and uncertain 
of the potential for disease in natural surfaces and sub- 
strates, we believed that these stark surroundings were 
probably the safest haven for our gorillas. 

And, if we knew little about proper housing for go- 
rillas, we were perhaps even more ignorant about their 
social needs. At that time, our highest priority was pro- 
tecting the animals from each other. We knew that 
fights would result if we placed too many animals to- 
gether in cramped quarters. So, we housed male-fe- 
male pairs—Nikumba and Moka, Tomoka and 
Femelle—together because, after all, gorillas are so 
much like us, and isn’t that how we’d choose to live? 

Births were rare events. When a female became preg- 
nant, she was isolated from her male companion (“for 
her safety”) and monitored closely. Infants were rou- 
tinely whisked away from their mothers shortly after 
birth and taken to the nursery or to the home of a ded- 
icated keeper. For many young gorillas, contact with 
their own species was interrupted for years. 

But, with passage and implementation of the U.S. En- 
dangered Species Act, and enforcement of new Conven- 
tion on International Trade in Endangered Species 
(CITES) regulations, acquiring gorillas from the wild 
became impossible. And, as information began to pour 
out of the field from researchers like George Schaller 
and Dian Fossey, we realized that if we wanted to help 
create a self-sustaining population of zoo gorillas, we 
would have to change our management techniques. 

The opening of the Zoo’s Great Ape House in 1980 
was a giant step in the right direction. The new facility 
provided spacious, interconnected enclosures and an 
outdoor yard big enough to accommodate a group of 
gorillas. Nikumba, M’wasi (Nikumba’s companion on 
loan from the Bronx Zoo), Tomoka, and Femelle 
moved into their new quarters, but reproductive be- 
havior was still almost nonexistent. 

In 1981, we acquired two additional gorillas, Sylvia 
and Hercules, from the Baltimore Zoo. During the 
next several years, Zoo staff members worked hard to 
socialize all six gorillas. But, we discovered that the 
mistakes of the past are not easily changed. The goril- 
las lived together in their new enclosure, but they 
rarely interacted. We wondered if we'd ever see even 
the most basic interactions; at this point, play behavior 
or a copulation were too much to hope for. 


Building a New Gorilla Group 

The Gorilla Species Survival Plan (SSP) was started in 
1982. With the help of the SSP Committee, which con- 
sists of representatives from zoos throughout the Unit- 
ed States, zoos began to coordinate their breeding 
programs, and gorillas were exchanged among institu- 
tions to create groupings that would benefit the zoo 
population as a whole. 

As a result of these decisions, M’wasi, Sylvia, and 
Hercules (animals on loan from the Bronx and Balti- 
more zoos) were eventually relocated to other zoos to 
provide them with greater social challenges. And, in 
1985, the Zoo’s only remaining female, Femelle, was 
moved to the Milwaukee Zoo. 

In exchange, we received two young gorillas, a male 
named Kuja and a female named Mandara, in the fall 
of 1985. The two had been nursery-reared together 
(“peer-raised”), and now needed more space and, even 
more important, needed to be socialized with adults. 
We had the adults and we certainly had the space. 
And, we believed that Tomoka and Nikumba could 
benefit from interacting with the young animals. 

Although it took some time, it is now apparent that 
the arrival of Kuja and Mandara was the big wave in 
a tide of change at the Great Ape House. Kuja was 
born with hydrocephaly and needed extra time to ad- 
just to his surroundings and to a normal gorilla diet. 
Thus, it wasn’t until March 1987 that Mandara and 
Kuja met their first adult. The silverback male Tomo- 
ka became the reluctant but gentle first adult contact 
for the two young gorillas. 

Spring 1987 also brought the arrival of Mesou, a 
wild-born gorilla who became the youngsters’ adult fe- 
male role model. A cantankerous animal with a repu- 
tation for standing up to the largest silverbacks, Mesou 
provided some much needed discipline, gorilla style! 

Later that year we received another peer-raised go- 
rilla named Augustus. “Gus” came to us from the 
Bronx Zoo via Boston’s Stone Zoo. He was six years 
old and ready to be introduced into a group where he 
would potentially become the reproductive male. 

In 1989, we received Haloko, a female companion 
for Nikumba, who had been living alone since 
M’wasi’s departure. Another wild-born gorilla, Haloko 
had spent most of her adult life at the Bronx Zoo. Be- 
cause she hadn’t given birth for nearly 10 years, she 
was considered nonreproductive. After Nikumba died 
in 1990, Haloko was introduced to the group. 


‘Photos by Jessie Lohen/N/ZP 


Story by Lisa ofevens 
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The Se: Site Mopie. 


Much to our delight, Mandara and Gus began to 
copulate on a monthly basis in February 1989. We were 
able to confirm that Mandara had reached puberty 
through hormone analysis of daily urine samples. And, 
Haloko also began to copulate with Gus two months 
after introduction to the group. 

We eagerly awaited the results of each monthly preg- 
nancy test. The first indication of Mandara’s pregnancy 
came in November 1990. A second test in December 
confirmed the results. We had our first gorilla pregnancy 
in nearly 20 years! 

In addition, the last gorilla born at the 
Zoo, a silverback male named Mopie 
(born in 1972 to Nikumba and Femelle) 
feturmed in Wecember 1990. le had 
spent the past seven years alone at the 
San Antonio Zoo duc toa lack of 
available females in the gorilla popula- 
tion. With the death of Nikumba, we 
had the space as well as a female to so- 
cialize Mopie. Mesou was chosen as a 
companion for Mopie, and the two were 
introduced without incident. 


Two New Additions 
Now our attention returned to the im- 
pending birth. We read all the current 
literature and consulted with experi- 
enced staff at other zoos to formulate a 
plan. Our approach was basic: The less 
change in routine, the better. Staff at 
Chicago’s Lincoln Park Zoo provided a 
72-hour birth protocol, outlining their 
management techniques. Mother and 
infant would be closely monitored for 
the first three days to determine 
whether proper nursing and infant care 
were being provided. 

We also decided that, because this 
was Mandara’s first birth, we would ac- 


Gus became a father for the first time in 
May 1991. 


cept some risk and relinquish a certain amount of con- 
trol to ensure the maintenance of an appropriate natu- 
ral environment. We wanted to support maternal 
behavior in Mandara by providing this unaltered envi- 
ronment and a minimum of interference. We felt that 
the pattern established in this birth would serve as a 
foundation for future births. 

On May 10, 1991, keeper Angela Marlow arrived at 
the Great Ape House to find Mandara holding a dry, 
strongly clinging infant. The full-term birth had come 
two months earlier than our urinalysis predicted. 

Mandara appeared restless and she repeatedly ap- 
proached the door to the room where Tomoka and 
Kuja had been confined the previous day due to rou- 
tine immobilization for their annual physicals. We 
quickly opened the door and the group was reunited. 
Gus immediately assumed and maintained a protective 
stance between Mandara and the incoming males until 
intentions were established. In the course of the next 
few days it became clear that Mandara was the capa- 
ble and confident mother of a healthy infant. Zoo staff 
named the new male Kejana. 

Our second pregnancy notice came in September 
1991. This time it was Haloko that was pregnant. 
Haloko had given birth three times at the Bronx Zoo, 


but had never reared an infant. (One infant was still- 
born and the other two were removed from her shortly 
after birth.) Staff at the Bronx Zoo had described her 
as “indifferent” toward her infants. We hoped that the 
events surrounding the birth of Kejana would have a 
positive effect on Haloko. So, we revived our prenatal 
and birth strategies, and the wait began. 

On April 11, 1992, the call came through. Some of 
our regular visitors noticed that Haloko appeared to 
be in labor at about 4:30 p.m. After the Great Ape 
House closed for the evening, they continued to watch 
from the doorway. At about 6:30 they noticed some 
tissue hanging from Haloko, then she disappeared 
from view. Fifteen minutes later, Mandara appeared 
holding a wet infant. 

When I arrived at the Zoo at 8:00 p.m., Haloko was 
lying flat on her back exhausted. Mandara saw me 
and came up to sit by the glass. Amazingly, Haloko’s 
infant was on her nipple, suckling strongly, and Ke- 
jana was clinging wide-eyed to her side. The infant 
was already clean and dry. This was an event beyond 
our wildest dreams—Mandara had apparently adopt- 
ed Haloko’s infant. 

During the next several weeks we pondered what 
might have happened. Was Haloko, in fact, indiffer- 
ent? Did Mandara steal the infant? What was clear 
was that both females seemed comfortable with the ar- 
rangement. And, although Haloko had seemed rela- 
tively uninterested when Kejana was born, she now 
displayed curiosity about her own infant, who re- 
mained in Mandara’s care. 

Mandara, who was now nursing and carrying two 
baby gorillas, was given a dietary supplement of peach 
nectar and evaporated milk. In addition, Kejana was 


Eatake aa Mandara, bode Kejana aan Padaha. 


Baraka, the group’s newest addition. 


hand-fed solid food such as banana and monkey chow 
soaked in juice. After about six weeks, Kejana trans- 
ferred to Haloko and has remained under her care. We 
have even seen him suckle from Haloko on occasion. 
Perhaps this will set the stage for next time.... 

The gorilla program at the National Zoo is now a 
successful one. The turnaround is the result of years of 
work by the Zoo staff, and the combined efforts of all 
the zoos that have loaned animals to our facility. The 
creation of the Gorilla SSP has led to this new coopera- 
tion among zoos in establishing a 
healthy, socialized, and self-sustain- 
ing zoo population of gorillas. 

There is still much work to be 
done. It is time for Mopie and 
Mesou to move to a zoo that can 
challenge them further socially; the 
SSP Committee is looking for an 
appropriate institution. We must 
recognize the potential of these ani- 
mals and continue to challenge our- 
selves as well as the gorillas. 
Haloko was considered nonrepro- 
ductive, but gave birth after a 10- 
year hiatus. Femelle had a baby at 
the Milwaukee Zoo in 1992, 20 
years after she gave birth to Mopie. 
Mandara, a peer-raised gorilla, suc- 
cessfully reared her infant and has 
adopted another. The possibilities 
now seem limitless. 

Lisa Stevens is the National Zoo’s 
Collection Manager for Primates 
and Giant Pandas. 
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[' was the evening of January 22, 1991. Fatigued, confused, and extremely 


apprehensive about the day’s events, I collapsed onto my bed, hoping for a 


quiet night’s sleep. Only hours earlier, my colleagues and I had been 10,000 feet 


up on the slopes of an ancient volcano planning to complete the final sequences 


of a unique film about the severely endangered moun- 
tain gorillas (Gorilla gorilla beringei) of Central Africa. 

Those plans had been “inconsiderately” interrupted 
by distant mortar fire and a frantic radio call from the 
Rwandan military demanding that our film crew aban- 
don work immediately. An army escort met us at the 
forest boundary and returned us to our base camp in 
Ruhengeri, a town some 15 miles away. Rwanda, the 
country I’d called home for the past several years, was 
under siege by rebel forces and expelled refugees. The 
Rwandan military believed that the forest of the Parc 
National des Volcans (PNV), last refuge of the moun- 
tain gorilla, would become a major front in the clash 
between rebel and government forces. 

Although I was exhausted, sleep did not come easily. 
The day’s events raced through my mind, raising ques- 
tions about the future of this tiny African nation. My 
restless thoughts soon turned to the gorillas sleeping 
soundly a few miles away in their fragile montane-for- 
est home. I recalled the decades of scientific research 
and conservation work that had prevented them—thus 
far—from teetering over the edge to extinction. I won- 
dered if that work had been in vain and if the unpre- 
dictable nature of war would result in the ultimate 
demise of this shy and peaceful primate giant. 


A Midnight Reverie 

I thought about my first trip to Rwanda in 1978 to 
work with Dian Fossey at the Karisoke Research Cen- 
ter. At the time, close encounters between gorillas and 
humans were extremely rare. Only a handful of scien- 
tists had experienced the wonders of viewing this en- 
dangered species in the forests high on the slopes of the 
Virunga Mountains. 

The outlook for the gorillas and the PNV was grim 
in those days. The park had been created in the 1920s 
as Africa’s first national park, specifically to protect 
mountain gorillas. A dramatic increase in the human 
population near the park, and a variety of land devel- 
opment schemes, had resulted in a progressive reduc- 
tion of the PNV’s area, a bad omen for the mountain 
gorilla. Over the previous 20 years, more than 85,000 
acres had been taken from the park to create housing, 
farmland, and a huge project to produce pyrethrum 
insecticide. In addition, poaching of gorillas for their 
skulls, hands, and live infants continued to reduce the 
only remaining population of mountain gorillas. 

It was clear that the vigilante-style conservation tac- 


tics used by Dian Fossey in the early 1970s were no 
longer effective. They were also inappropriate since the 
establishment in 1973 of the Rwandan national parks 
authority: the Office Rwandaise du Tourism et des 
Parcs Nationaux (ORTPN). 

The situation required a cooperative conservation 
effort that would effectively secure the park bound- 
aries and preserve the gorilla population, while taking 
into account the socioeconomic pressures inherent in 
one of the most densely populated and natural re- 
source deficient countries in the world. Rwanda’s 
Mountain Gorilla Project (MGP) was created in 1979 
to address these problems. Formed by a consortium 
of leading wildlife conservation organizations, the 
MGP forged an alliance with ORTPN, in which the 
two groups consulted on and implemented a work- 
able scheme for gorilla conservation. 

The Mountain Gorilla Project devised a four- 
pronged approach that included the development of a 
comprehensive management plan for the Parc Nation- 
al des Volcans; creation and coordination of effective 
antipoaching units to patrol the park; design and im- 
plementation of a conservation education program di- 
rected at communities bordering the park; and 
coordination of a tourist plan that would include con- 
trolled visits to habituated groups of gorillas. It was 
hoped that the tourist plan would provide the govern- 
ment and people of Rwanda with the economic incen- 
tives necessary to safeguard the park. 

The evolution of events between 1979 and 1990 has 
been well-documented. The alliance between the MGP 
and ORTPN was a success, and, for the first time since 
its creation in 1925 as part of what was then Albert 
National Park, the PNV’s borders were secure. Not 
one acre of forest was lost during this decade. In fact, 
negotiations with the people in one border community 
resulted in the reclamation of 135 acres of former for- 
est, which quickly regenerated into secondary bamboo 
and is again part of a gorilla family’s home range. 

Conservation education programs have helped to 
dramatically change the attitudes of the local people 
who have to contend with a national park and wild 
animals in their backyard. In 1979, before the incep- 
tion of the MGP/ORTPN program, only 39 percent of 
the rural population around the park perceived region- 
al benefits emanating from the PNV. Within five years, 
85 percent of these people felt that the region profited 
in some way from the park. 


Story and photos by Craig Sholley 
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The change in attitude is explained in 
part by the fact that profits from the 
PNV became tangible during this peri- 
od. Parc National des Volcans receipts 
(a one-hour experience with the moun- 
tain gorillas cost an average of $150 
U.S. during this period) and additional 
profits associated with “gorilla tourism” 
rocketed past more traditional Rwan- 
dan money earners to make tourism the 
country’s second most important source 
of foreign exchange by 1989. The repu- 
tation of the gorilla tourism operation, 
coupled with the international success of 
the film Gorillas in the Mist, have made 
Dian Fossey, mountain gorillas, and 
Rwanda familiar to people all over the 
world. Given stable political conditions, 
tourism has the potential to become the single most im- 
portant source of foreign exchange in Rwanda. 


A Work in Progress 

However, the program has also encountered its share of 
problems, and work of this sort can never be considered 
completely finished. Although direct poaching of gorillas 
has been totally contained for the past nine years, the 
presence in the forest of illegal wire snares set for ante- 
lope and buffalo still threatens the lives of individual go- 
rillas. Thousands of these traps are disarmed throughout 
the PNV every year. Only a constant and active guard 
presence has reduced the high risk of gorillas becoming 


Well-regulated “gorilla tourism” provides Rwanda with foreign 
currency and a rationale for sound forest and gorilla protection. 


ensnared. In addition, the creation of the Volcano Vet- 
erinary Center (VVC) in 1987 has greatly increased the 
survival rate of those gorillas that are trapped. 

Popularity, too, has had its price. The increased de- 
mands of international tourism have made it nearly 
impossible for Rwandans to obtain viewing permits to 
visit their most famous natural resource. The educa- 
tion programs that have taught Rwandans the marvels 
of this species will be of little practical import if the an- 
imal becomes a luxury item that only wealthy foreign- 
ers are permitted to see. 

Pressure from international tour operators, combined 
with the hard economic realities of Rwanda, has per- 
suaded park officials to increase the number of tourists 
visiting a single gorilla group from the previous maxi- 
mum of six to a new high of eight people. This deviation 
from the management protocol could have dramatic im- 
pact upon gorilla behavior and health in the future. 

In 1988, another weakness in the conservation 
world’s attempt to save the mountain gorilla was re- 
vealed when a respiratory epidemic struck four of the 
seven groups of gorillas monitored by the Mountain 
Gorilla Project and the Karisoke Research Center. 
Over a five-month period, 33 cases were monitored; 
six of these animals died. The MGP and the Volcano 
Veterinary Center combatted the disease with a combi- 
nation of daily surveillance and administration of an- 
tibiotics. The cause of the epidemic remains a mystery, 
but necropsy results from a juvenile gorilla revealed a 
high likelihood of measles. 

The probable existence of this case of measles 
prompted the VVC and the MGP to design and imple- 
ment a measles vaccination campaign. Two months 
later, 95 percent of the eligible gorillas had been vacci- 
nated by blow-darting, and, happily, no signs of com- 
parable organic disease have been noted since. 


Rwanda is one of the most densely populated countries 
in the world. All lands outside of the national parks 
have been converted to agriculture. 


The episode illustrates the susceptibility of the 
mountain gorilla population to diseases, however, and 
particularly to those transmitted by humans. Daily 
surveillance of gorilla groups continues and preventive 
health programs have been considered for both the go- 
rilla population and the entire human staff of the PNV. 

In addition, gorilla-seeking tourists are monitored 
for diseases by PNV officials and are prohibited to visit 
the animals if any symptoms are observed. Also, 
tourists must be older than 15 years of age to prevent 
the introduction of childhood diseases. Finally, to deter 
aerosol infection, minimum distance restrictions be- 
tween humans and gorillas are strictly enforced. 

In the 1980s, the Virunga population of mountain 
gorillas (this includes the PNV animals in Rwanda as 
well as gorillas in contiguous park areas in Zaire and 
Uganda) grew from 239 to 309, an increase of nearly 
30 percent. About 8,000 tourists visited mountain go- 
rilla groups in Rwanda in 1989. PNV receipts were in 
excess of $1,000,000 U.S. that year. Mountain gorilla 
survival is clearly and unequivocally linked to tourism, 
which permits the government to rationalize funding 
for ongoing park protection and gorilla preservation. 
Unfortunately, gorilla survival is linked to the whims 
of humankind in other, less benign, ways. 


Awaking to Danger 

It was 5:45 a.m., January 23, 1991. It seemed as if my 
eyes had just closed. Sleep was shattered by the sounds of 
machine-gun fire and grenades exploding nearby. I grog- 


gily tumbled to the floor and crawled to a central hall- 
way. The hallway, which divided the house in half and 


Gorillas are extremely social primates. The bond between a mother and her offspring lasts throughout their lives. 


was surrounded 
by thick, poured- 
cement walls, 
was the most 
protected and, 
therefore, the 
most logical spot 
fO “abe am tare 
building. I shout- 
ed over the chaos 
outside for my 
colleagues in ad- 
jacent rooms to 
join me. 

For the next 
122 hours, we 
hugged the floor, 
feeling utterly 
helpless and 
listening anx- 
iously as bullets 
screamed over- 
head and mortar blasts fell indiscriminately outside our 
building. Rescue finally arrived in the form of a squad of 
French paratroopers. What a welcome sight they were! 
Alerted by embassy personnel, the paratroopers had 
come overland from Kigali, Rwanda’s capital, to evacu- 
ate expatriates from the battle zone. 

Many hours later, in the security of a comfortable Ki- 
gali hotel bar, our crew discussed the events of the past 
two days. We’d been extremely lucky to escape not only 
with our lives, but also with our equipment and exposed 


me 
A subadult male munches on a 


seasonal mountain gorilla delica- 
cy—a bamboo shoot. 
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film. Two weeks later, as fighting continued throughout 
much of the country, we decided that it would be dan- 
gerous and futile to try to film the few sequences that re- 
mained. We departed several days later, hoping that 
peace would soon return to this war-ravaged country. 

Rwanda has been on a roller-coaster ride ever since. 
During the past two years, peace negotiations have 
stalled numerous times and cease-fires have been fol- 
lowed by renewed and vigorous fighting. The political 
outlook remains dismal. 

Directly linked to this tiny African nation’s uncer- 
tain future is the survival of the mountain gorilla, the 
country’s most important natural resource and an irre- 
placeable international treasure. During the war, the 
gorilla’s forest home has been the scene of continual 
military activity. At least one gorilla, the patriarch and 


Young gorilla, Parc National des Volcans, Rwanda. 
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atively simple routine. The family e 


ats, plays, and rests at varying intervals. 


leader of his family, has been killed by random gunfire. 

As we go to press, the political situation in Rwanda 
has further deteriorated, greatly threatening mountain 
gorilla conservation work in the Parc National des Vol- 
cans. Peace negotiations have stalled once again and 
heavy fighting has been reported in and around the 
PNV. The Karisoke Research Center and the Volcano 
Veterinary Center have had to abandon operations. 

In addition, it is clearly unsafe for PNV personnel to 
conduct essential day-to-day gorilla protection activi- 
ties. And, the strong military presence in the park, 
comprised of both government and rebel forces, poses 
a very dangerous situation for this already extremely 
endangered species. There is strong evidence of addi- 
tional mountain gorilla casualties. The outlook for 
mountain gorilla survival appears more tenuous and 
pessimistic than ever. 

I sometimes awake in the middle of the night after 
dreaming of real and imagined encounters with my an- 
thropoid cousins. The dreams are almost always pleasant. 
On occasion, however, the dreams become nightmares. | 
dream that all that remains of mountain gorillas are im- 
ages on film; that the documentary I worked on is hu- 
manity’s epitaph to this most tolerant and gentle of 
primates. I try to sleep again, hoping that a peaceful set- 
tlement can be achieved in Rwanda and that mountain 
gorillas will once again be safe in their forest home. 

Craig Sholley, a former Baltimore Zoo curator and 
former director of Rwanda’s Mountain Gorilla Pro- 
ject, is a wildlife biologist who consults on subjects 
ranging from conservation biology to wildlife filmmak- 
ing and international ecotourism. He wrote on another 
primate group, the lemurs of Madagascar, in the last 
issue of ZooGoer. 


he red ape of Asia is known as the “orangutan,” which in Malay means 


“person of the forest,” a good name for the largest tree-dwelling pri- 


mate. The other three great apes—chimpanzee, gorilla, and bonobo (or 


pygmy chimpanzee)—are all black-furred residents of Africa. Although I 


have cared for three of these four species as a zoo keep- 
er, it is the redheads that captured my heart, and my 
personal and professional commitment to conservation. 

When I first started caring for orangutans, three 
resided at the National Zoo: Archie, Jennie, and their 
son Atjeh, known as Junior. I quickly became fasci- 
nated with the individuality of these apes, both in 
physical appearance and personality. When I got to 
know Junior well, for instance, I was able to pick out 
his siblings when I visited other zoos, based solely on 
similarities of appearance and behavior. 


A Cast of Characters 

Today, nine orangutans live at the Zoo, including Ju- 
nior, who is now 27 years old. He was born on April 
2, 1966. Named Atjeh after a province on the Indone- 
sian island of Sumatra, he has always been Junior to 
his keepers. With the female Pensi, Junior has pro- 
duced five offspring. Four of them survive, all living 
with him in the Great Ape House. 

Pensi was born on October 19, 1967, at Zoo At- 
lanta, where her mother Sibu has just given birth again 
at age 34. She lives with her young son Chang Jr. in 
the Great Ape House. A mother and her child is typi- 
cally the largest social grouping of orangutans in the 
wild. The orangutan’s largely solitary behavior is prob- 
ably related to its diet of fruits. Fruits are widely scat- 
tered in the forest, so individuals must disperse in 
order to find enough to eat without having to travel 
long distances each day. In zoos, where keepers pro- 
vide a steady supply of food, orangutans can usually 
maintain social groupings. But, orangutans are as indi- 
vidual as people, and Pensi is one of the less social ani- 
mals in the Great Ape House. 

Azy, a son of Junior and Pensi, was born at the Zoo 
on December 14, 1977. He contracted a fungal infec- 
tion and was removed from Pensi for treatment at the 
Zoo hospital. When his condition stabilized, he was 
flown to the Rio Grande Zoo in Albuquerque so he 
could be reared with another youngster, Bonnie. Bonnie 
had been born there on December 29, 1976. Her moth- 
er died of postpartum complications and Bonnie had 
been reared by the zoo director’s family. Once his par- 
ents had settled in the new Great Ape House in 1981, 
Azy was reunited with them, and Bonnie accompanied 
him. He maintains an excellent social relationship with 
his father, brothers, and sisters. Bonnie has a son, Kiko, 
sired by Junior while she was on oral contraceptives! 
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story by Melanie Bond - Photos by Jessie Cohen/NZP 


Junior’s and Pensi’s daughter Indah was born on 
August 12, 1980. In Bahasa Indonesia her name means 
“beautiful view.” Because Pensi had a massive infec- 
tion that required treatment with potent antibiotics, In- 
dah was taken to the Zoo hospital to be hand-reared. 
Once her good health was established, she, like her 
brother Azy, was fostered to another zoo to be “peer- 
reared” with another orangutan. She rejoined her fam- 
ily at the National Zoo in 1983. 

The first orangutan born in the Great Ape House, 
Tucker, another son of Junior and Pensi, arrived on 
February 23, 1983. Tucker was reared by his mother 
until he was about four years old. In the wild, young 
orangutans are often weaned at this time, because their 
mother has given birth to a néw sibling. Sometimes 
they will leave their mother entirely and spend a few 
years with one or two other apes of similar age before 
embarking on their solitary life. Tucker enjoys a rich 
social life with his father and siblings. 

Iris, born on April 15, 1987, is the last child of Pensi 
and Junior. Like Kiko, Iris was conceived while her 
mother was taking oral contraceptives. Female 
orangutans have a reproductive cycle similar to that of 
human females, with a fertile period of only a few days 
each month, but oral contraception is apparently not 
as effective for orangutans as it is for women! Iris will 
probably be sexually mature in another year or two. 

Kiko was born to Bonnie and Junior on November 
24, 1987. Bonnie has proven to be an extremely com- 
petent mother despite her hand-rearing. Zoologists 
once believed that only mother-reared apes would be- 
come good mothers themselves, but the situation is, in 
fact, much more complex. Being raised by humans. 
who are careful to act in species-appropriate ways, be- 
ing raised with one or more other individuals of the 
same species, and being socialized with adults of that 
species as soon as possible all seem to be important in 
producing a good mother ape. 

Chang Jr. was born to Pensi and a new male, 
Chang, on February 23, 1990. Chang Jr.’s father was 
brought to the National Zoo on the recommendation 
of the Orangutan Species Survival Plan (SSP). He had 
no living offspring despite having been in the United 
States for 30 years. Shortly after his introduction to 
Pensi, she showed the labial swelling typical of preg- 
nancy in the female orangutan. Unfortunately, Chang 
died of peritonitis three weeks before the birth of his 
son. Chang Jr. will live with his mother for several 


Azy is a son of Junior and Pensi. 


more years and will eventually be paired with a young 
Sumatran female recommended by the orangutan SSP. 


Orangutan Lady 
From the beginning, I found following the details of 
the lives of these characters as addicting as any soap 
opera. Every vacation became a busman’s holiday as I 
visited other zoos and my fellow ape keepers, filing 
orangutan anecdotes and snapshots in my mental 
scrapbook. Longtime orangutan studbook keeper 
Marvin Jones, of the San Diego Zoo, became my role 
model. His encyclopedic knowledge of orangutans was 
famous in the zoo world, and I aspired to the same. 
Flipping back and forth through the pages of the 
studbook, which documents the births, deaths, and 
familial relationships of zoo orangutans, I laboriously 
traced the pedigrees of orangutans like Fu Manchu 


A group of orangutans in the outdoor yard at the Great Ape House. 


and Tondelayo, Goolah and Gimpy, Lipis and Sibu. 
My coworkers must have wondered at this strange 
compulsion; sometimes I wondered myself. But it 
seemed so important to me to know the ins and outs 
of these fascinating lives. The knowledge was later 
put to good use. 

As time went on, my reputation as “the orangutan 
lady” spread, and I started to get phone calls and let- 
ters from my zoo colleagues: “Do you know of a 
good breeding male for our Susie?” “Who has experi- 
ence hand-rearing sick infants?” “How do you get 
them to stop spitting?” (You don’t!) Then, in 1991, 
Lorraine Perkins, who had earlier replaced Jones as 
the studbook keeper, formally requested through the 
American Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums (AAZPA) that I be allowed to assume re- 
sponsibility for the North American studbook 
records. With the blessing of the AAZPA and the gen- 
erous endorsement of my supervisors at the Zoo, I 
was officially confirmed as the North American stud- 
book keeper for orangutans. 


Species Survival Plan 

Not only is the studbook keeper helpful to individual 
zoos, but he or she is also an integral part of the Prop- 
agation Group for the Species Survival Plan. SSPs orig- 
inated in 1981 to address the genetic and demographic 
problems associated with the maintenance of small 
zoo populations of endangered species over long peri- 
ods of time. Zoos that sign a memorandum of partici- 
pation agree to abide by the recommendations of the 
Propagation Group and to manage their animals col- 
lectively as one large population. 
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Sophisticated computer programs, some written here 
at the Zoo, give us models of what will happen to the 
zoo population of orangutans five, 50, or 100 years 
down the road if, for instance, Susie is bred to Sam. 
We can also determine how many offspring an individ- 
ual pair should have, and make breeding recommenda- 
tions to equalize representation of each individual’s 
genes in the population pool. 

This may seem a cold and calculating way to ar- 
range lives—not one we would like. However, respon- 
sible zoos worldwide recognize that taking more 
orangutans from the wild is not acceptable. So, we 
must plan each breeding carefully to maintain a 
healthy population of individuals in North America for 
100 years, which is our planning range. 

Each spring, the Propagation Group gathers for a 
marathon meeting in which the goals for the popula- 
tion are meshed with the best possible outcomes for in- 
dividuals. We take into account the age, physical 
condition, and personality of each animal, as well as 
the exhibition needs, space availability, and resources 
of each member institution when making our recom- 
mendations for relocation and reproduction for the 
coming year. All the orangutan minutiae I have filed 
away over the years is brought out for this decision- 
making process, as is that of the other group members. 

Sometimes our decisions result in controversy, as 
when we recommended the female of a long-estab- 
lished pair at a zoo in the western U.S. for pairing with 
a young male in the east. Some zoo visitors, and even 
staff, were upset by what they imagined the conse- 
quences of such a decision would be, and protested vo- 
ciferously in person and in print. 

Orangutans, like the other apes, are so much like us 
that it is all too easy to assume they “feel” in the same 
way we do. In situations like this, a knowledge of the bi- 
ology of the species is of utmost importance. In the wild, 
orangutans do not form lifelong pair bonds. In fact, con- 
sortships between breeding pairs usually last only as long 
as the female’s five-to-six-day fertile period. In spite of 
the protests, the fe- 
male was relocated 
and produced a ge- 
netically important 
daughter the follow- 
ing year. The mate 
she left behind still 
has his daughter for 
companionship and 
has been “retired” 
from breeding be- 
cause his genes are 
well-represented. 


What’s in an Island? 
Tne SSP has also 
grappled with the 
subspecies issue. 


Tucker, the first orangutan 
born in the Great Ape House. 
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Indah’s name means “beautiful view” in Bahasa 
Indonesia. 


The orangutans living on Borneo (Pongo pygmaeus 
pygmaeus) and those living on Sumatra (P. p. abelit) 
have been geographically—and therefore, genetically— 
separate for as long as a million years. Evidence indi- 
cates that these two subspecies are more different from 
each other on a chromosomal level than are common 
and pygmy chimpanzees, which are considered distinct 
species. Most scientists believe, therefore, that keeping 
the two lines distinct in zoo breeding programs is im- 
portant because Bornean and Sumatran individuals 
would never have the opportunity to intermingle and 
reproduce in the wild. 

Unfortunately, the technology to perform the chro- 
mosomal analysis, or karyotyping, necessary to accu- 
rately identify the origins of all zoo orangutans was 
not readily available or affordable until the mid-1980s. 
And, the belief of many that the two subspecies could 
be distinguished by such physical characteristics as hair 
and skin color, shape of the male’s cheekpads, and col- 
or and length of beard—which had long guided deci- 
sion making—turned out to be wrong. 

As a result, chromosomal analysis of the zoo popula- 
tion set in motion a huge sorting-out process. Mispaired 
animals needed to be re-paired with appropriate mates, 
sometimes requiring relocation to another zoo. In the 
meantime, reproduction of inappropriately paired ani- 
mals had to be stopped. 


We learned to our dismay that, as for humans, no 
orangutan birth control method is foolproof. “OOPS! 
babies” were born to females on birth control pills, con- 
traceptive implants (similar to Norplant now used by 
humans), and even to females thought to be physically 
separated from males (orangutans are both agile and 
creative when it comes to procreation). The SSP now 
recommends sterilization (vasectomy or tubal ligation) 
for all animals who share Bornean and Sumatran genes. 

The SSP is working to ensure the survival of both 
the Bornean and Sumatran lines, in the hope that one 
day we may be able to repatriate individuals carrying 
genetic information that may be critical to the 
orangutan’s survival in the wild. To provide the space 
needed to do this, those orangutans with both Bornean 
and Sumatran genes are not allowed to reproduce. 

Of the four great apes, orangutans are the most 
successful breeders in zoos, and zoos are nearing car- 
rying capacity. We calculate that 125 individuals of 
each subspecies, Bornean and Sumatran, is the mini- 
mum sustainable population for North America. In 
other words, this is the number needed to maintain 
those animals already on this continent as a healthy 
breeding population, without any further importation 
of wild orangutans. 

As of September 1992, there were 114 Sumatran, 82 
Bornean, and 55 subspecific crossbred (a mixture of 
Bornean and Sumatran genes) individuals in the 50 or 
so institutions housing the North American, SSP-man- 
aged population, and our current exhibits are nearly 
full. In fact, we need to increase our carrying capacity 
in North America by about 50 animals. Thus, we have 
to limit breeding to only those Bornean and Sumatran 
individuals who are seriously underrepresented, having 
few or no living offspring. In 1992, we recommended 


HRS 


Iris is the last child of Junior and Pensi. 


Pensi and Chang Jr., the newest member of the 
orangutan group. 


only eight breedings; essentially, we must wait for an 
animal to die before another can be produced. Fortu- 
nately, several U.S. zoos are expanding their great ape 
facilities, offering potential spaces for orangutans. 


The Future 

Programs similar to our SSP exist in Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Australasia, where studbooks are 
used to manage these regional populations. A Global 
Captive Management Plan meeting, where all of the re- 
gional studbook keepers will establish collaborative pri- 
orities, is scheduled for this fall in Antwerp, Belgium. 

The Malaysian and Indonesian governments are also 
making progress in protecting their wild populations’ 
tropical forest homes, and many of their young scien- 
tists are being trained in conservation and wildlife 
management. In January, the first of a series of Popula- 
tion and Habitat Viability Analysis (PHVA) work- 
shops was held in Sumatra. The goal of the PHVA is to 
better understand the wild population—its size, distri- 
bution, and the threats it faces—and to develop strate- 
gies to manage the world population of orangutans, 
both in the wild and in zoos, for future generations— 
ours and theirs. 

As I was completing this article, the phone rang in my 
den. A curator was calling because her zoo’s elderly male 
orangutan was critically ill. She wanted to know how, if 
he didn’t survive, they could recover his semen so that his 
genes will be available to the population when they are 
needed. Although I am saddened to think about the death 
of such a wonderful creature, I know that, because of the 
SSP and the collaboration of many zoos and zoo profes- 
sionals, the two subspecies have a chance to survive. 

Melanie Bond is an orangutan keeper at the Na- 
tional Zoo. 
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0S presi Bonnie watches raptly as Doug puts a metal washer in a long, 


transparent plastic tube fastened to a table in front of her enclosure. 


The tube is too narrow for Bonnie to reach into it with her arm. Bonnie 


turns and lazily brachiates to her outdoor yard, picks up one of the sticks 


that litter the grass, returns to the tube, inserts the 
stick, and pushes the washer out the other end. 

She then turns her attention to a locked plastic box 
attached to the table. After inspecting the box, she 
moves to a computer keyboard and types a series of 
symbols that translate to “Doug give Bonnie blue 
key.” After Doug reads the message on a console out- 
side the enclosure, he hands Bonnie a blue key, which 
she uses to unlock the box to get a second washer. 

Next, she moves to a machine on the opposite wall 
and drops the two washers into a slot marked “2,” 
and the burlap sack behind the adjacent window falls 
into Bonnie’s waiting hand. Bonnie patiently removes 
the threads from both edges of the bag, bites a large 
round hole precisely in the middle of the resultant 
cloth rectangle, and drops this self-made poncho over 
her head. Going back outside, she climbs to a sunny 
perch and falls warmly into a contented snooze. 

Bonnie’s toolmaking, tool use, language, and “shop- 
ping spree” will all be part of a pioneering renovation 
of the National Zoo’s Monkey House, scheduled for 
completion late in 1994. 


Thinking About Thinking 

The theme of the renovated Monkey House will be 
animal thinking, a subject of age-old philosophical 
speculation as well as contemporary scientific contro- 
versy. Aristotle described serpents as crafty and laud- 
ed elephants for their ability to learn and remember, 
but concluded that only humans can reason. Later, in 
medieval Europe, the possibility that animals might 
be intelligent caused dogs and pigs to be tried and ex- 
ecuted for biting and occasionally killing people—if 
animals could think, they had to be held responsible 
for their actions. 

Descartes admitted that animals might think, but 
believed that only humans are capable of language. 
But 20th-century scientists, prompted by new aware- 
ness of evolutionary continuity in biological struc- 
tures between human and nonhuman animals, began 
to search for cognitive continuities as well. Some ear- 
ly, uncritical science produced extravagant claims 
about the abilities of animals to think and reason, but 
more recent, rigorous studies have produced good evi- 
dence that some animals can reason, plan, deceive, 
and communicate detailed messages. Indeed, contrary 
to Descartes’s claim, some apes seem to learn and use 
unspoken human language. 
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A major problem we face in designing this project is 
that thinking, like black holes and atoms, is not direct- 
ly observable. Scientists are restricted to inferring that 
an animal is thinking based on its observable behavior, 
which makes measurement problematic. As a result, 
conclusions about the nature of thought, indeed about 
its very existence, are often conflicting. 

Scientists are thus generally cautious and conservative 
in their assessments of animal thought, while few zoo- 
goers and pet-owners need convincing that animals 
think. Indeed, visitors will have to be challenged to 
question their intuitive certainties about animal 
thought. Therefore, the new exhibit, currently but un- 
satisfactorily named Think Tank, or Mind Matters, will 
try to stimulate questions rather than provide definitive 
answers. The visitor will become a cognitive scientist. 


Thinking Harder About Thinking 

Our definition of thinking involves the concepts of 
imagery, intention, and flexibility. An image is a men- 
tal representation of an object. The image can be a 
person (mother), a sound (a dog barking), or a smell 
(pine), and an image may be complex (mother 
bathing the barking dog with pine-scented soap). Im- 
ages are the basis of human thought, and we assume 
that nonhumans have images too. When Bonnie looks 
at the washer in the tube and goes directly outside to 
retrieve the stick, can we not infer that she had an im- 
age of the stick? We must be cautious though, be- 
cause we might as easily assume that the red-winged 
blackbird singing in the marsh has an image of the fe- 
cund female he is trying to attract, or even of the 
young he may ultimately produce. 

Intention refers to a goal, such as a change in the ac- 
cessibility, location, or condition of a thing, another 
animal, or even one’s self. Can’t we safely infer that 
Bonnie wanted the washers, wanted the stick and key 
she used to get the washers, wanted the burlap bag she 
obtained with the washers, and wanted the poncho she 
made from the bag? Again, we must be careful: The 
blackbird could be said to want a mate and hungry 
nestlings. Inferring that an animal has an image and in- 
tention: seems to be necessary but not sufficient to con- 
clude that it is thinking. 

Flexibility refers to alternate ways to attain a goal. 
If there were no sticks in the outside yard, Bonnie 
might have typed “Doug give Bonnie stick” on her 
keyboard, or she might have simply stolen washers 
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from a subordinate to get the bag. The red-winged 
blackbird, however, has no alternative to singing to 
attract a mate. It is flexibility—having a “Plan B”— 
that complements image and intention to produce de- 
cisive evidence of thinking. 


Mind Reading 

Because we can’t observe Bonnie’s images, intentions, 
or flexibility directly, we study her thinking by observ- 
ing her behavior. (This, of course, applies to human 
thinking as well. We can’t see other people think, but 
we assume from their behavior that they do.) The most 
convincing evidence of thinking comes from animals’ 
making and using tools, their ability to communicate 
(especially with language), and their involvement in a 
rich fabric of social cooperation and competition. To 
highlight these, Mind Matters will feature the Zoo’s 
nine orangutans and its group of lion-tailed macaques. 

The lion-tailed macaques will offer insight into the 
contribution of thinking to social life. Animals that 
live in groups have certain advantages in avoiding 
predators, finding food, staying warm, finding mates, 
and raising young. But group-living animals must tol- 
erate and cooperate with each other, as well as find 
ways to regulate competition for food, mates, and 
other limited resources. 

Macaque society is regulated by a dominance hierar- 
chy in which each individual has a rank. A macaque 
defers to higher-ranking animals and supplants those 
of lower rank, thereby avoiding costly fights over every 
scarce resource. Although an animal’s rank changes 
over its lifetime, overall the hierarchy is quite stable, so 
we can infer that each group member has images of the 
identity of each of the others, images (memories) of the 
consequences of challenging or deferring to each in the 
past, and images (predictions) of the consequences of 
present deference or challenge. 

Sometimes two monkeys will cooperate to successful- 
ly challenge a higher-ranking animal that neither could 
successfully challenge alone. Monkeys might also coop- 
erate to avoid predation. For instance, one monkey may 
serve as a sentinel while others feed, or he may give an 
alarm call that alerts others to danger. Such cooperation 
may imply thinking. A monkey may even give an alarm 
call when no predator is present, thereby distracting 
dominants long enough to snatch a bit of preferred 
food. Deception is also thought to imply thinking. 

In Mind Matters, the identity and rank of each 
macaque will be posted, and the dynamics of rank, co- 
operation, and competition will be shown in special 
demonstrations like the following. 

eA large novel object introduced into the enclosure 
will be monopolized by the most dominant individu- 
al; others will watch deferentially from a distance. 

But what happens if a second large toy is intro- 

duced, or if the objects have long strings attached 

that allow a subordinate to play with them without 
getting near the dominant? 
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Z 
Bonnie and the other orangutans will have plenty to 
keep them busy at the renovated Monkey House. 
(Jessie Cohen/NZP) 


e A banana is suspended from the ceiling and is reach- 
able only if three monkeys stand on one arm of a 
teeter-totter. The teeter-totter is weighted so that three 
animals must sit on one arm to raise the other arm be- 
neath the banana. Will three cooperate by sitting to- 
gether to raise the arm so one may then race up the 
raised arm to snatch the banana? Or, will three sit to- 
gether on one end to raise a fourth to get the banana? 
Of course, lion-tailed macaques don’t have toys and 
teeter-totters in their Indian forest homes, and a chal- 
lenge for us is to avoid any perception that the animals 
are either circus performers or laboratory animals. 
They are not. So, every demonstration will be crafted 
and narrated to emphasize that it serves only to expose 
the sophisticated social strategies and the otherwise in- 
visible cognitive skills that the monkeys use in their 
natural lives. The monkeys will not be food-deprived 
and will always have the choice of participating or re- 
tiring to a lushly planted outdoor habitat. 

The orangutan demonstrations will involve tool 
tasks, a computerized language system, and a machine 


that vends food, toys, and opportunities to view slides 
and videos in return for metal washers. In addition to a 
naturalistic outdoor enclosure and a comfortable indoor 
one, the orangutans will have a “Smart Room,” with an 
electronic keyboard and console that allows the apes to 
send and receive messages built from abstract symbols. 

The system will use about seven categories of sym- 
bols, including categories with symbols (names) for 
other orangutans and people, and symbols (words) 
for colors, foods, objects, numbers, and actions. The 
orangutans will choose symbols on a touch screen 
and transmit them to a keeper/demonstrator and to a 
large display for Zoo visitors. The keeper will also be 
able to transmit symbol messages to the orangutans’ 
display screen. The keeper may even hand the key- 
board to a visitor for a memorable experience in in- 
terspecific communication. 

A universal feature of human languages is proper 
word order, or syntax. Syntax is critical to comprehen- 
sion (“John loves Mary” versus “loves Mary John”) 
and to meaning (“John loves Mary” versus “Mary loves 
John”). The orangutans and keepers will use standard 
English syntax. Thus, if Junior sends “Melanie give Ju- 
nior green apple,” Melanie will give him a green (not 
red) apple. But, “Melanie apple Junior give green” will 
get Junior nothing, and “Junior give Melanie green ap- 
ple” will have Melanie waiting for fruit. 

We have no evidence that orangutans use language 
in their native forests of Sumatra and Borneo. Indeed, 
orangutans rarely use tools in the wild. But they do re- 
member and recognize many other seldomly seen 
orangutans, as well as the location and fruiting season 
of thousands of trees, and the location of mineral licks. 
They make countless life-or-death judgments about the 
strength of branches, and they plan and remember 
elaborate unmarked routes through a dense, three-di- 
mensional forest habitat. The tool demonstrations, lan- 
guage system, and token machines are again props 
used to expose and explore the impressive cognitive 
abilities of these great apes that could not otherwise be 
seen or appreciated by Zoo visitors. 


A view of the model for the proposed renovations at 
the Monkey House. (Coastal Design, Ltd.) 


In the new exhibit, lion-tailed macaques will offer in- 
sight into the contribution of thinking to social life. 
(Jessie Cohen/NZP) 


The OTS 

The orangutans enjoy spacious indoor and outdoor en- 
closures at the Great Ape House, about 400 yards 
from the Monkey House. Without the funds to repli- 
cate these quarters in Mind Matters, we were faced 
with the problem of transporting the apes back and 
forth each day. The solution is to let the orangutans 
transport themselves on an overhead Orangutan 
Transport System (OTS). 

The OTS is a series of 45-foot-high towers that will 
carry vinyl-covered steel cables from the current out- 
door orangutan enclosure, across Olmsted Walk and 
the Great Meadow, and into the new outdoor yard at 
Mind Matters. Using the cables, the orangutans will be 
able to brachiate between buildings. In Mind Matters, 
they will be able to select live video feeds of activities 
in the Ape House, and they may choose to rush back 
over the OTS to participate in some ongoing event 
there. They may also have to go from Mind Matters to 
the Ape House to get a tool occasionally. Thus, the 
OTS is a conveyance, an additional demonstration of 
orangutan intelligence, and a way to display the ani- 
mals’ spectacular brachiation. 

We are confident that the animals are too agile to 
fall and too smart to drop to the ground, and electric 
collars on the towers will discourage them from climb- 
ing down. Of course, the stream of visitors crossing be- 
low the apes at the intersection of Olmsted Walk and 
the OTS may tempt the orangutans to invent a new 
generation of interactive exhibits. But isn’t the goal of 
Mind Matters to show that nonhuman animals think? 

The authors are members of the Zoo’s team to re- 
design the Monkey House. 
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Goll hor tamarin 


In addition to gorillas and orangutans, the National 
Zoo at present exhibits 14 different species of pri- 


mates, each briefly described below. 


White-cheeked gibbon 


Hylobates concolor 

Distribution: Laos, Vietnam, Hainan, South China 
Habitat: Rainforests and monsoon forests 

Size: 18 to 25 inches; 12 pounds 

Diet: Fruits and leaves 

Status*: Endangered; CITES Appendix I; SSP 


niamang 


Hylobates syndactylus 

Distribution: Malay Peninsula, Sumatra 
Habitat: Rainforests and monsoon forests 
Size: 30 to 35 inches; 23 pounds 

Diet: Leaves and fruits 

Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I 
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bray-cheeked mangabey 


Cercocebus albigena 

Distribution: Southwest Cameroon to eastern Uganda 
Habitat: Moist evergreen forests 

Size: 17 to 25 inches; 14 to 20 pounds; 

males larger than females 

Diet: Mostly fruits and seeds, supplemented by 


flowers, leaves, insects, and small vertebrates 
Status: CITES Appendix II 


Lion-tailed macaque 

Macaca silenus 

Distribution: South India 

Habitat: Wet forests 

Size: 18 to 24 inches; 15 pounds (males); 
males larger than females 


Diet: Omnivorous, but mostly fruits 
Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I; SSP 


Lelebes crested macaque 


Macaca nigra 

Distribution: Sulawesi (formerly Celebes) 
Habitat: Forests 

Size: 22 inches; 22 pounds (adult male) 
Diet: Omnivorous 

Status: CITES Appendix II 


Hlack-and-white colobus 

Colobus guereza 

Distribution: Eastern Gabon to central Kenya 
Habitat: Forests, woodlands, and wooded grasslands 
Size: 18 to 28 inches; 12 to 32 pounds 

Diet: Leaves and fruits 

Status: CITES Appendix II 


Hlack- tailed marmoset 

Callithrix argentata 

Distribution: Brazilian Amazon into 

eastern Bolivia and northern Paraguay 

Habitat: Primary and secondary forests 

Size: 7 to 12 inches; 8 to 16 pounds 

Diet: Fruits, flowers, gums, insects, small vertebrates 
Status: CITES Appendix II 


beattroy $ marmoset 

Callithrix geoffroyi 

Distribution: Southeast Brazil 

Habitat: Various types of forests 

Size: 7 to 12 inches; 8 to 16 pounds 

Diet: Fruits, flowers, gums, insects, small vertebrates 
Status: CITES Appendix II 


Pygmy marmoset 


Cebuella pygmaea 

Distribution: Northern Amazonia 

Habitat: Flood-plain forests and forest edges 
Size: 7 inches; 4 to 7 ounces 

Diet: Sap and gum, insects, spiders, fruits 
Status: CITES Appendix II 


holden lion tamarin 

Leontopithecus rosalia 

Distribution: State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Habitat: Lowland tropical forests 

Size: 13 to 16 inches; 22 to 25 ounces 
Diet: Fruits, small vertebrates, insects 
Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I; 
SSP; reintroduction program 


bolden-headed lion tamarin 
Leontopithecus chrysopygus 
Distribution: State of Bahia, Brazil 
Habitat: Lowland tropical forests 
Size: 13 to 16 inches; 22 to 25 ounces 


Diet: Fruits, small vertebrates, insects 
Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I 


boeldi s monkey 


Callimico goeldi 

Distribution: Northern Amazonia 

Habitat: Nonriverine forests and bamboo forests 
Size: 10 to 12 inches; 14 to 23 ounces 

Diet: Fruits, insects, spiders, lizards, frogs, and snakes 
Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I 


liti monkey 

Callicebus moloch 

Distribution: Western Amazonia 

Habitat: Swampy, flooded tropical forests 
Size: 10 to 16 inches; 22 ounces 

Diet: Fruits, leaves, and insects 


Status: CITES Appendix II 


Hutted lemur 


Varecia variegata 

Distribution: Eastern Madagascar 

Habitat: Rainforests 

Size: 20 to 22 inches; 7 to 10 pounds 

Diet: Probably fruits, 

Status: Endangered; CITES Appendix I; SSP 


* The word “endangered” refers to the species’ listing 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior. CITES regu- 
lates trade in endangered and threatened species. 
Species listed on Appendix I are endangered and com- 
mercial trade is prohibited. Species listed on Appendix 
II are threatened, or could become so if trade reaches 
high levels; trade is allowed only by permit. “SSP” 
means that the species is managed in North American 
zoos under a Species Survival Plan. 
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Our closest relatives, the 
nonhuman primates, have in- 
spired a great outpouring of 
books by authors the world 
over. The following titles, all 
available at the Zoo Book- 
store, cover a variety of top- 
ics, from natural history to 
social organization to efforts 
to save these animals in zoos 
and in the wild. 


Children’s Books 

Apes and Monkeys. 1991. 
Donald R. Shire. 

Illustrated by Lisa Bonforte. 
Doubleday, New York. 

45 pp. hardbound, $13.00. 
This lavishly illustrated book 
introduces kids to the major 
families of apes and mon- 
keys. In addition, the book 
provides good explanations 
of the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish primates from other 
mammals, and the similari- 
ties and differences between 
humans and other primates. 


The Golden Book of 
Monkeys, Apes, and 

Other Primates. 1991. 
Maida Silverman. 

Illustrated by James Spence. 
A Golden Book, New York. 
45 pp. hardbound, $8.95. 
This book not only describes 
all the major primate groups, 
from prosimians to Old and 
New World monkeys to 
great apes, it also features 
discussions of lesser-known 
individual species such as 
pygmy marmosets, snow 
monkeys, and mandrills. 
Also included are sections on 
grooming and child-rearing, 
and a list of organizations of- 
fering further information. 


Jane Goodall’s Animal 
World: Chimps. 1989. 
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Books, Naturally 


Jane Goodall. 

Atheneum, New York. 

32 pp. hardbound, $11.95. 
Jane Goodall shares a knowl- 
edge of chimpanzees gained 
over more than 30 years in the 
field. Separate chapters discuss 
chimpanzee locomotion, com- 
munication, and intelligence. 
There are also sections dealing 
with birth, child-rearing, and 
daily life in a chimpanzee 
group. The book is filled with 
wonderful photographs of 
chimps in the wild. 


Adult Books 

Walking with the 

Great Apes. 1991. 

Sy Montgomery. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 
280 pp. softbound, $9.95. 

In this thoroughly engaging 
book, Montgomery examines 
the lives of three women sci- 
entists and the animals they 
work with: Jane Goodall and 
the chimpanzees of Gombe; 
Dian Fossey and the moun- 
tain gorillas of Rwanda; and 
Birute Galdikas and the 
orangutans of Borneo. An im- 
portant and enlightening view 
of the scientific process and 
of the magnificent great apes. 


The Year of the Gorilla. 
1964. George B. Schaller. 
The University of 

Chicago Press, Chicago. 

260 pp. softbound, $13.95. 
Dian Fossey claimed to have 
virtually memorized this 
groundbreaking study before 
undertaking her own work 
with mountain gorillas. 
Schaller portrays gorilla soci- 
ety in the Virunga volcanoes, 
while also providing an ex- 
citing account of his two 
years of travel in Central and 
East Africa. 


In the Shadow of Man. 1971. 
Jane Goodall. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 
297 pp. softbound, $9.95. 
Through a Window. 1990. 
Jane Goodall. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 
268 pp. softbound, $9.95. 
Two books from the world’s 
foremost expert on chim- 
panzees: The first is the clas- 
sic study of chimp society; 
the second, subtitled “My 
Thirty Years with the Chim- 
panzees of Gombe,” is both 
a look backward at a re- 
markable career and a hint at 
new directions for Goodall’s 
work. Both volumes stand as 
testament to work that 
Stephen Jay Gould calls “one 
of the Western world’s great 
scientific achievements.” 


The Deluge and the Ark: A 
Journey into Primate Worlds. 
1989. Dale Peterson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 378 pp. 

hardbound, $4.98. 

The author, an English pro- 
fessor at Tufts University, 
traveled around the world in 
search of 12 primate species 
(and subspecies). Along the 
way, he explored the ques- 
tion of why so many of these 
animals have become threat- 
ened or endangered. A fasci- 
nating look at a variety of 
primates—monkeys, apes, 
and prosimians—and their 
struggles for survival. 


How Monkeys See the 
World. 1990. 

Dorothy L. Cheney and 
Robert M. Seyfarth. 

The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 377 pp. 
softbound, $13.95. 


Using vervet monkeys as 


their primary study animals, 
the authors take us on a 
journey into the minds of 
these monkeys and other pri- 
mates. The book explores the 
nature of primate intelligence 
and the evolution of cogni- 
tion. Although it is by no 
means an easy read, the book 
is more than sufficiently 
provocative and well-written 
to reward interested readers. 


Peacemaking Among 
Primates. 1989. 

Frans de Waal. 

Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 294 pp. 
softbound, $12.95. 

Eminent primatologist and 
ethologist Frans de Waal has 
written a highly accessible 
scientific account of peace- 
making strategies in four pri- 
mate species (chimpanzees, 
rhesus monkeys, stump- 
tailed macaques, and bono- 
bos). The book includes 
more than 80 photographs 
taken by the author that are 
wonderfully illustrative of 
points made in the text. 


Gorilla: Struggle for Survival 
in the Virungas. 1989. 
Photographs by 

Michael Nichols; essay by 
George B. Schaller. 

Aperture Foundation, Inc., 
New York. 112 pp. 
hardbound, $39.95. 

One of the few photo-rich coffee- 
table books available on any pri- 
mate species, this book offers a 
beautiful portrait of the mountain 
gorilla and its home in the Virun- 
ga volcanoes. Schaller’s text pro- 
vides the perfect authoritative 
counterpart to the gorgeous, full- 
color photography. 


—Ward Merritt 


Lectures at the 
National Zoo 

Despite decades of war and 
habitat destruction, sarus 
cranes still breed in Cambo- 
dia and, with the onset of the 
dry season in December, mi- 
grate to the Mekong Delta of 
Vietnam. On Wednesday, 
April 21, George Archibald, 
director and cofounder of 
the International Crane 
Foundation, lectures on Pre- 
serving Cranes in Cambodia 
and Vietnam at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Zoo’s Education Build- 
ing Auditorium. 

Archibald recounts the ex- 
citement he and his colleagues 
experienced when they dis- 
covered that the cranes still 
survive in postwar Southeast 
Asia. He also describes the 
drama of international efforts 
to save the world’s tallest fly- 
ing bird and its war-ravaged 
habitat. The. lecture 1s tree: 
Call 202.673.4801 for reser- 
vations. 

And, if this issue of the 
magazine has piqued your 
interest in primates, you'll 
want to attend Diane Do- 
ran’s lecture on gorillas, 
Monday, May 10, at 7:30 
p.m., in the Education Build- 
ing Auditorium. Doran, a 
visiting assistant professor at 
Duke University, recently re- 
ceived the Leakey Founda- 
tion’s Great Ape Fellowship 
to fund her long-term study 
of lowland gorillas. The lec- 
ture is free, but please call 
202.673.4801 to reserve 
your seats. 


New Exhibit in the 
Amazonia Gallery 
Nuestros Bosques, Nuestra 
Herencia (Our Forests, Our 


Notes & News 


Heritage) is the first exhibit 
scheduled for the Zoo’s new 
Amazonia Gallery. The ex- 
hibit, which consists of 40 
panels combining illustra- 
tions, photos, and text, as 
well as several large photo 
murals, offers a look at 
Amazonia from the perspec- 
tive of the South American 
people who live within and 
around it. 

In keeping with the South 
American viewpoint of the ex- 
hibit, the text of the panels is 
written in Spanish. (There are 
English summaries of each 
panel, and most of the graph- 
ics are self-explanatory.) 

The exhibit was developed 
by an international consor- 
tium of institutions concerned 
with conservation of Central 
and South American rain- 
forests, and was designed and 
produced in Colombia. The 
prototype of this exhibit was 
first shown at last summer’s 
Conservation Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro. Ten identical ex- 
hibits are currently being dis- 
played throughout Central 
and South America. 

Zoo visitors enter the ex- 
hibit after touring the new 
Amazonia Habitat Exhibit. 
Amazonia opens daily at 
10:00 a.m.; last entry is at 
4:00 p.m. Nuestros Bosques, 
Nuestra Herencia is tentative- 
ly scheduled to open April 8, 
but please call 202.673.4717 
for verification. 


Last Chance for 

Orang Shebang! 

Tickets are going fast for 
Orang Shebang—FONZ’s 
10th annual ZooFari gala to 
benefit the Zoo’s Theodore 
H. Reed Animal Fund. Of- 


fering a sumptuous array of 
food from more than 80 area 
restaurants, entertainment by 
nearly a dozen artists, in- 
cluding rhythm and blues 
legend Chuck Jackson, and a 
festive evening with the 
Zoo’s animals and party ani- 
mals, ZooFari is an event not 
to be missed. Individual tick- 
ets for the May 20 event cost 
$85 for FONZ members and 
$100 for nonmembers. For 
more information and to re- 
serve your tickets, please call 
202.673.4961 today. Zoo- 
Fari is being supported in 
part by The Coca-Cola 
Company and Coors Light. 


Earth Days and 

Audio Tours 

On Saturday and Sunday, 
April 24 and 25, FONZ and 
other local environmental or- 
ganizations will celebrate 
Earth Days at the National 
Zoo with a variety of special 
activities and exhibits. Planned 
are endangered species ex- 
hibits, recycling activities, 
hands-on educational displays, 
an extinct animal memorial, 
films, music, and an environ- 
mental craft workshop to 
make birdhouses, terrariums, 


animal masks, and binoculars. 
Activities run from 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., both days. 

Earth Days will also mark 
the debut of the new Audio 
Tour of the National Zoo. 
Using the portable Audio 
Tour wand, Zoo visitors can 
tune in to hear Zoo keepers 
and curators talking about the 
animals, as well as the sounds 
of the animals themselves, at 
30 different exhibits in the 
Zoo. Audio Tour rental is just 
$2.50 for FONZ members 
($3.00 for the general public), 
so try it out! You'll discover 
that there’s more to the Zoo 
than meets the eye. For more 
information, please call 
202.673.4717. 


Migratory Bird Day 

On Saturday, May 8, the 
Smithsonian Migratory Bird 
Center, the Zoo, and FONZ 
are hosting International Mi- 
gratory Bird Day. Activities 
include a lecture by Interior 
Secretary Bruce Babbitt, bird 
walks, and workshops on 
bird identification and gar- 
dening to attract birds. Ac- 
tivities run from 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, call 202.673.4717. 


Detail of Orangs by Jane W. Gaston. 
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The Area Scene 

The period from mid-April 
to mid-May marks the height 
of the return of tropical mi- 
gratory songbirds to the 
Washington area. A variety 
of species of tanagers, ori- 
oles, warblers, thrushes, and 
flycatchers will either pass 
through or take up residence 
after spending the winter in 
Central and South America. 

And, the birds’ arrival will 
be a boisterous one. With 
birds singing to declare their 
ferripories and to attract 
mates, this is the best time of 
year to hear birdsong. The 
commencement of the breed- 
ing season also means that 
plumage is at its brightest 
during this time. 

The migration reaches its 
peak during the first week of 
May in the Washington area. 
By May 15, things are begin- 
ning to slow down, and the 
migration is practically over 
by May 20. 

Squirrels, opossums, and 
foxes all have given birth and 
are busy raising their young 
during this time. Young squir- 
rels begin to emerge from 
nests and already are nearly as 
big as adults, but their tails 
are a good deal less densely 
furred. Young opossums are 
still in their mother’s pouch, 
and baby foxes are for the 
most part still in their dens. 

It’s still too early for deer 
births, but adults can be seen 
browsing on May apples and 
(believe it or not) poison ivy. 


The Bad News... 

Siberia’s great northern 
forests contain a fifth of the 
world’s trees and may play 
an even larger role in main- 
taining the stability of global 
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climate than the Amazon 
rainforest. However, re- 
searchers at the International 
Institute for Applied Systems 
Analysis (IIASA) say that the 
forests could be largely de- 
stroyed by timber companies 
within 40 to 50 years. 

One state timber company 
in the Usk-Ilimsk region is in 
the midst of chopping down a 
forest the size of Switzerland. 
The company has its own 
town, airport, railway line, 
and hydroelectric power 
plant, which itself has flooded 
nearly 1,250 square miles of 
forest. Russia recently sold 
timber Concessions to 
Japanese and Korean compa- 
nies. The IIASA is looking at 
ways to harvest the timber 
without destroying the forests. 


From New Scientist, Jan- 
Uaiy 2p 1273. 


... The Good News 
Bowing to international pres- 
sure, Taiwan, the world’s 
principal consumer of 
poached rhinoceros horn, 
has announced a ban on the 
sale and display of rhino 
products. Those who violate 
the ban face a heavy fine or 
three years’ imprisonment. 

Rhino horn—worth more 
than its weight in gold in the 
countries that still trade it— 
is ground into powders that 
some people believe are ef- 
fective against colds and flu. 

The population crash of 
all five rhino species is due in 
great part to poaching for 
the animals’ horns. 

Conservation groups are 
also encouraging Taiwan to 
destroy its large stockpile of 
rhino horn as a means of re- 
moving the market for fur- 
ther poached horn. 


The BioAlmanac 


Although importation of 
rhino horn and trade in en- 
dangered species were al- 
ready illegal in Taiwan, the 
recent announcement is 
viewed as a government 
promise to see that these 
laws will now be enforced. 

From BBC Wildlife, Jan- 
uary 1993, 


What’s In a Name? 

The chimpanzee’s common 
name is straightforward 
enough, coming from the 
Zaire native name kimpenzi. 
The story behind its scientific 
name, Pan troglodytes, is a 
little more complicated. In 
Greek mythology, Pan was 
the rural god of Arcadia, of 
pastures and woods. Trogle is 
Greek for a hole, and dutes 
means a burrower or diver in 
Greek. Thus, troglodytes 
means cave-dweller, a strange 
name for the chimpanzee, 
which spends time both in 
trees and on the ground, but 
certainly doesn’t live in caves. 
The species was named in 
1779, when the animal was 
probably thought to be a sort 
of cave man. 

The Greek statesman Han- 
no, in the account of his 
fifth-century B.C. voyage 
along the coast of western 
Africa, used the word gorillai 
to refer to what he described 
as “a tribe of hairy women.” 
Whether or not he actually 
saw gorillas, gorillai (the 
word is almost certainly of 
West African origin) is the 
basis for both the common 
and scientific names of this 
largest anthropoid ape. 


Composting 
Americans dispose of about 
32 million tons of yard 


waste—lawn clippings, 
leaves, and twigs—each year. 
Besides taking up landfill 
space, the organic material, 
which makes great fertilizer, 
is literally wasted. 

Composting yard waste is 
easy. Just heap it up in a cor- 
ner and wait—there’s no need 
to turn or water it, or to add 
compost starter unless you 
need the rich humus soon. In 
a small yard, you can even 
compost in a garbage can. 
Organic kitchen waste, such 
as coffee grounds, eggshells, 
and vegetable peelings, can be 
composted along with yard 
wastes. 


Urban Animal Safari 
The Washington area pro- 
vides habitat for a variety of 
wild animal artistic cre- 
ations. These lively, if inani- 
ma te;cfeatures ranger alll 
over the region, from famous 
public places to secluded pri- 
vate lairs. Pictured here is 
one of these fantastic ani- 
mals—do you know where 
to spot it? (Look for the an- 
swer in our May/June issue.) 
Answer to the Jan- 
uary/February Urban Ani- 
mal Safari: Panda Cafe, 3 
Betnesda. Metro Center 
(Wisconsin Avenue and Old 
Georgetown Road). 


(Christy Bowe) 
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